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General Meeting—Tuesday 2 October at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Dr Jeff Yugovic, ecologist with over 35 years of experience working throughout southeast Australia in the 
government and private sectors. 

Topic: Jeff will discuss the importance of large mammalian predators in the ecology of southeast Australia with 
special reference to the Geelong region. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 November at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Ray Draper, an environmental defender and conservationist; operator of Central Highlands Environmental 
Consultancy. 

Topic: Frogs of Geelong, including discussion of their decline owing to Chytrid fungus. 


In the last month we have welcomed to the club member number 500 on our database... 
Rebecca Briody, Ross Creek 


We wish her a long and happy association 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 
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GFNC website Observations 


www.gfnc.org.au 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations . . Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, = 
or photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


read interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 
so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is a 
general meetings. Gnat Orchid taken at Inverleigh on 27/9/18. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to The photo on the back cover of resting Crested Terns 
chat to other members and visitors. was taken by Alison Watson at Kennett River on 15/9/18. 





President’s report 


ust returned from a day’s outing at the ANGAIR 

Wildflower Show; always a good event to get the mind 
into the positive spring mindset. The club stand was well 
fitted out with posters and other paraphernalia and was 
visited by many people who appeared to have fruitful and 
engaging conversations with our stand representatives. A 
big special thanks to Bernadette Lingham who coordinated 
our club’s involvement and to the helpers: Barb and John 
Bell who prepared the wonderful floral display, and Barry 
Lingham, Kristine Kristensen, Tracey Hinton, Deborah 
Evans, Graham and Jenny Possingham, Jane Morrow, Phil 
Watson and Rustem Upton who spent time in staffing the 
display and promoting the club activities with the many 
visitors who enjoyed the weekend event. 


When talking to the public about the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club and its activities at such a function, it helps 
to recall the many positive aspects related to the club and 
the efforts of its members over the years. | thought | would 
list my top club achievements; it is by no means exhaustive 
and | am sure that | will think of some more later. 


So, in no particular order: 


e The club has a rich history of involvement in the area 
dating back to 1880. While not operating 
continuously over that period, it is great to have a 
sense of belonging within the community. Trevor 
Pescott's recent book Birds and Botanists is well 
worth the read to become acquainted with our roots. 

° The club goals and purposes have not changed and 
remain nature focused, striving to protect our unique 
flora and fauna and enable members to learn more 
in a fellowship environment. In other words, we have 
a worthy cause. 

° The club is multigenerational. Appealing to people of 
all ages is not so common with many service groups. 
| am pleased that we have opportunities for our 
members young and not so young to gather to share 
a common issue. 

e The club has a good reputation with authorities and 
within the public. As one of the Parks Victoria staff | 
meet on the weekend said ‘Your group look at the 
science and present the case with conviction’. 
Groups like ours cannot assume a reputation for 
integrity; it can only be earned over a long period. 

° The club has several special interest groups, so 
members can find something that will light their 
passion whether it be plants, fauna or birds. 


Rod Lowther 


That diversity of interests within our member base 
gives the club strength, leading to a wider 
appreciation of nature. 

° GFNC are the original citizen science group in 
our area, doing citizen science long before the 
phrase became fashionable or in common usage. 
The gathering of valuable data over many years 
by the Shorebird survey (>35 years) and the 
Orange-bellied Parrot activities demonstrates 
commitment to the cause and long-term thinking. 

° The Fauna Group have the various licences and 
permits required to do small mammal/reptile 
surveys, allowing members to get up close to 
species and learn about beautiful creatures in the 
Australian bush. Very few clubs now have the 
necessary credentials to allow volunteers to 
undertake this type of surveying. 

° The club has within its membership many who 
are well respected in their field of study/interest, 
with considerable depth of knowledge about the 
area’s natural history. Similarly, there is a wider 
group of people emerging with skills and 
knowledge. The Geelong Naturalist publication 
has provided a great source of information to 
members for many years. 

5 The club has a wonderful meeting program 
whereby we have access to two and sometimes 
three reputable and engaging speakers each 
month to talk about an aspect of our natural 
history and environmental purposes. 

° The club has over the years been influential and 
successful in preserving some important habitat 
areas. Examples include Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, Jerringot Wetlands and Seaview 
Grassland Reserve; hopefully the Moolap Bird 
Sanctuary will be added to that list. 


That’s my top 10, but in one way | have omitted the 
most important and it relates to a point that was evident 
to me when | first joined the club. The GFNC is about 
fellowship and sharing a common set of interests and | 
have seen that the club has been, and hopefully will 
continue to be, a vehicle for members to develop long- 
lasting friendships. When talking to the public at an 
event like ANGAIR or presenting to another group like 
Probus, which | had the opportunity to do recently, it is 
therefore very easy to feel proud of the club and its 
members' achievements and have a conversation with 
people explaining what the club is all about! 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. Donate by electronic 
funds transfer: CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are 
tax-deductible. 
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Out and about: Banksias, some early growers 


anksias are named after Sir Joseph Banks, who, with 

Daniel Solander collected the first specimens at 
Botany Bay in January 1770. They were Banksia serrata, 
B. ericifolia, B. integrifolia and B. robur. Later, in July, when 
the Endeavour came ashore in North Queensland for 
repairs, they collected B. dentata. Sydney Parkinson 
illustrated all but B robur. Carl Linnaeus, who described the 
genus in 1782, was so taken with Banks's collections that 
he thought the land they came from should be called 
Banksia, perhaps a more fitting name than New Holland; a 
place that was soon to become a British colony. 
Banksia serrata was the first named species, so is the type 
specimen for the genus. 


Plant collectors in Europe were smitten with these strange 
new plants with their striking flower heads and strange 
seed cones. By 1788, the year Arthur Phillip landed in Port 
Jackson, the first specimens were in cultivation in England. 
These were B. serrata, B. integrifolia and B. ericifolia. They 
were grown in large containers, kept under glass during 
cold weather and moved outside in summer. By the end of 
the nineteenth century about 40 species had been 
cultivated in Europe. We can learn a great deal about their 
cultivation and who was growing them from the pages of 
Edwards's Botanical Register, Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 
The Botanical Repository and The Gardener's Magazine. 
Nurserymen were keen to grow these new plants and 
sometimes sent their own collectors to Australia. William 
Baxter was a private plant collector who visited Australia 
several times in the early 1800s and sent specimens to 
nurseries. B. baxteri is named for him. 


The new plants were avidly cultivated at the botanic 
gardens of Edinburgh, Glasgow and Kew. Some of the 
great English estates had glass conservatories built to 
house plants from a warmer climate. The Duke of 
Cumberland at his London property Syon, had a Great 
Conservatory built, which still stands today. It was 
designed by the architect Charles Fowler, who specialised 
in large industrial buildings. It was the first conservatory to 
be built from metal and glass on a large scale. Completed 
in 1827, it is composed of several glasshouses of varying 
width and height, with a total frontage of 70 metres; the 
central tropical house is in the form of a Greek cross, with 
a glass dome 38 metres wide. 


Showy Banksia Banksia speciosa was collected by Robert 
Brown in January 1802—at Lucky Bay on the southern 
coast of Western Australia—and described by him in 1810. 
By 1835 it was flowering in Great Britain, as recorded in 
Edwards’s Botanical Register volume 20,1835: ‘A rare 
species, which, as far as we know, has only flowered three 
times in this country; first, in the Botanic Garden at 
Edinburgh, next in the garden of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, to whom we are indebted for an 
opportunity of figuring it, and, lastly, in the collection of 
Henry Berens, Esq. at Sidcup. It is chiefly for its beautiful 
foliage and graceful habit that it is valued, its flowers 
having no strikingly brilliant colours to recommend them.’ 


Many would not agree with this; after all, it is called 
‘Showy’. The flowers are cream to pale yellow and are 
seen at most times of the year with a peak in summer and 
autumn. It can grow as a shrub or a tree to eight metres 
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Valda Dedman 


high. It has dramatic saw-toothed leaves. The illustration in 
the Botanical Register does not do the flower justice. 
Though somewhat restricted in distribution, it is not rare in 
its native habitat, at times being the dominant shrub, but it 
has succumbed to phytophthora. It is used widely in the cut 
-flower industry. 


Sometimes the illustrations in the English magazines were 
incorrect, though the description was valid. Swamp 
Banksia Banksia littoralis was collected at Princess Royal 
Harbour, King George’s Sound in December 1801 by 
Robert Brown. It was introduced into cultivation in Britain in 
1822. The illustrations in both Edwards’s Botanical 
Register volume 16, 1830 and Curtis’s Botanical Magazine 
volume 58, 1831 are both of B. spinulosa, which was well 
known in England. It had been collected by Surgeon John 
White at Port Jackson in 1792 and described by James 
Edward Smith in 1793.The author, Robert Graham, of the 
Curtis entry had some doubts as to its identity. It did not 
appear to be the same as Brown’s, which was cultivated at 
Kew. He admitted that the specimen he had received from 
Mackay’s Clapton Nursery was unnamed. Lindley 
described it in Edwards’s Botanical Register as ‘A shrub, 
growing as high as a man in our conservatories, with 
slender purple-gray villous branches. Leaves long, linear, 
tapering to the petiole, truncate, spinous-toothed, 
especially beyond the middle, with the very minute down 
on the upper side; white with down, except the naked mid- 
rib, and veinless, beneath. Amentum cylindrical, with 
rufous calyxes, which are downy, as well as the bracteze 
and rigid purple styles.’ He thought it showed variation in 
the denticulation of the leaves and said it was uncommon 
in Britain and rarely flowered. Perhaps that explained the 
confusion. The illustration had been made from a plant in 
the Duke of Cumberland’s conservatory at Syon, but 
obviously nobody checked for accuracy. 





LA ON. 


Showy Banksia, Lucky Bay WA. 8/10/15 
Photo: Alison Watson 


Names changed, too. Banksia marginata, our commonest 
local banksia was first collected by Luis Née in 1793, from 
somewhere between Sydney and Parramatta. The Spanish 
Malaspina Expedition stayed at Sydney Cove during March 
and April 1793 as part of its five year journey around the 
world. In 1800, the Spanish botanist Antonio José 
Cavanilles gave the species the binomial name it still bears 
today. Brown had collected a specimen at Port Phillip in 
1802 and described in 1810, which he called Banksia 
australis, but this of course could not stand. Neither could 
B. microstachya or B. marcescens given to a plant growing 
in the Empress Josephine’s garden at Malmaison by Aimé 
Bonpland. There is anecdotal evidence of B. marginata 
plants 150 years old in Gippsland. 


Banksia marcescens is now B. praemorsa Cut-leaf 
Banksia. It was collected at King Georges Sound by 
Archibald Menzies who was with the Vancouver 
Expedition. Although he introduced it into England in 1794 
and it was first grown from seed at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, it was formally described by Henry 
Charles Andrews, publisher and artist of The Botanists’ 
Repository, from a cultivated specimen in the conservatory 
of George Hibbert’s famous Clapham Collection in July 
1802. It was reported in Curtis volume 55, 1828. that the 
plant flowered in the greenhouse in April. It was then 
growing in Glasgow Botanic Garden. George Hibbert also 
supplied the Empress Josephine with plants and advised 
her on the layout of the garden at Malmaison. 


Specimens of Dryandra-leaved Banksia B.dryandroides 
were first collected in 1823 from the vicinity of King George 
Sound by William Baxter. Baxter sent to Clapton Nursery a 
package of Banksia seed labelled ’Dryandroides’, and this 
was successfully germinated. Seed was obtained from the 
nursery for the garden of the Comtesse de Vandes, at 
Bayswater, where it flowered in cultivation for the first time. 
There, it was seen by Robert Sweet, who in 1826 
described it under the unpublished manuscript name 
‘Banksia dryandroides,’ as having been in cultivation in 
British gardens since 1824. Two years later, Sweet 
published a formal description of the species in his Flora 
Australasica, accompanied by a hand-coloured engraving 
by Edwin Dalton Smith. 


The Comtesse’s collection of plants was a worldwide one 
containing species from all continents as well as cultivars, 
and some of these plants were given names to mark her 
connection. We know at least a dozen came from 
Australia, including a dryandra (now banksia). A drawing of 
this plant, cultivated in de Vandes’s garden at Bayswater 
was exhibited by the Comte de Vandes at a meeting of the 
Horticultural Society of London on 15 September 1829. 
After her death in 1832, the plants were sold off and no 
trace of the garden remains today. 


The Clapton Nursery, also known as Mackay's and later 
Low's Clapton Nursery, was established in the early 19th 
century by John Bain Mackay in Upper Clapton, London, 
and was noted for its introductions of Australian and South 
American plants into cultivation. The nursery propagated 
plant material sent by William Baxter from Australia and 
James Anderson from South America. A garden library 
was established at the nursery in 1827. In 1831 the 
foreman and propagator, Hugh Low, took over the nursery. 
Low was a Scots horticulturalist who had commenced work 


at the nursery after arriving in London in about 1823. Low's 
son, Hugh, also became involved with the nursery. The 
nursery corresponded with Sir William Hooker and 
supplied the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew with seed and 
cuttings. 


Coast Banksia Banksia integrifolia is one of the four 
original Banksia species collected by Sir Joseph Banks in 
1770, and one of four species published in 1782 as part of 
Carolus Linnaeus the Younger's original description of the 
genus. It has the widest distribution of any banksia, 
occurring from Geelong along the coast to Proserpine in 
Queensland. It was introduced into cultivation in England in 
1788. There is a towering example of B. integrifolia, over 
one hundred years old, in the Tresco Abbey Gardens on 
the Isles of Scilly. This proved it was capable of being 
grown outdoors in Britain if the climate is mild enough. The 
17 acre Abbey gardens were established by the nineteenth 
-century proprietor of the islands, Augustus Smith, 
originally as a private garden within the grounds of the 
home he designed and built. A large expansion to the 
collection was undertaken by Arthur Algernon Dorrien- 
Smith in the early years of the 20th century, including 
many Australian plants. B. spinulosa var. spinulosa grows 
there today. The gardens are now open to the public. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, interest in cultivating 
banksias waned in Europe and they are now rarely seen in 
botanic garden collections. However, in the 1960s the 
farming of banksias for the cut-flower industry began in 
Hawaii and Israel. Australia was slow to react to this trend, 
but there is now a thriving industry. | am happy to report 
banksias among flowers sent to me on my birthday. We 
Australians were also slow to appreciate banksias in our 
home gardens until about the 1950s, but this has also 
changed and banksias are frequently grown. 
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September 2018 Fauna Report 


ammals 

While it may be pushing our district boundaries 
somewhat, it is well worth recording the discovery of the 
body of aCommon Dunnart near Mt Erup Nature 
Conservation Reserve by Tony Byrne on 20 September. It 
completes the ‘trifecta’ of dunnart species found in our part 
of Victoria, with the Fat-tailed Dunnart near Dereel and the 
White-footed at Yaugher last month. It is extremely difficult 
to distinguish White-footed from Common Dunnarts as 
there are only minor differences in the facial structure and 
the presence or absence of striations on the foot pads—but 
they are found in different habitat types, with the White- 
footed living in wet forests and the Common in dry 
environments. 


Short-beaked Echidnas always attract and Ross Auchettl 
has recorded them in the Brisbane Ranges on several 
occasions recently. On 27/08/18 one was seen near Wattle 
Track—it dug itself into the ground where it was perfectly 
camouflaged and scarcely visible. Then on 13/09/18 he 
found another beside Quarry Track. Diggings made by 
echidnas were also found at Inverleigh during our fauna 
survey on 09/09/18. 


Equally popular are Koalas. Rustem Upton found one in 
the Bambra Bushland Reserve on 01/09/18. One was 
heard calling intermittently from near the Quarry car park in 
the Brisbane Ranges just before dawn on 11 September by 
Ross Auchettl, and Gordon McCarthy found five close to 
the Hordern Vale Cottages in the Otway Ranges on 
11/09/18. 


Sugar Gliders are apparently abundant in the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park where one was seen on 27/08/18 in 
a long-leaved eucalypt by Ross Auchettl near the 
appropriately named Possum Track. Later that night, he 
saw two Common Ringtail Possums as he walked up a 
slope towards Wattle Track. 


We recorded Swamp Wallabies at Inverleigh during our 
fauna survey, and on 11/09/18 Gordon McCarthy listed 10 
close to the Hordern Vale Otway Cottages. 


Rakalis (Water Rats) frequent both freshwater and marine 
areas. On 14 September Grace Lewis watched one 
foraging in a floating seagrass mat outside the Carousel in 
Corio Bay about 6.00 p.m., and on 18 September David 
Tytherleigh saw one swimming across the Barwon River 
near the old Breakwater Road bridge. 


There is concern about the increasing abundance of both 
Feral Goats and Fallow Deer. A report from Chrissy 
Freestone and George Appleby quotes a local resident at 
Charlemont as stating that there are up to 60 deer, 
including four stags, in that area. 


An Australian Fur Seal was noted by Geoff Gates at Jan 
Juc; it had hauled itself onto the beach near Bird Rock, 
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Trevor Pescott for Fauna Group 


looking sleepy and very skinny—the Marine Animal 
Rescue Service was notified. 


While not recorded by a GFNC member, there was a 
Geelong Advertiser report of a Leopard Seal that had 
hauled up onto Cunningham Pier in Corio Bay on 11 
September. It had been reported from Ocean Grove and 
Brighton previously. 


Herps 

There was an abundance of Eastern Banjo Frogs 
(Pobblebonks), as well as a few Common Froglets, 
heard calling from the marshland near the entrance to 
Coogoorah Park in Anglesea on 13 September (Gordon 
McCarthy and Tom Fletcher). 


At Lake Purrumbete one Brown-striped Frog was heard 
calling from the weedy lake edge on 13/09/18 by Trevor 
Pescott, while on 02/09/18 a Spotted Marsh Frog was 
recorded by Jenny and Graham Possingham from a pond 
in the 21st Century Garden in the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. They also heard a Common Froglet calling from 
the shrubbery near the Conservatory. 


There were many Common Froglets calling from the 
Jerringot wetlands on a sunny but cold morning on 
28/08/18. Good numbers of Eastern Smooth Frogs were 
heard calling from wetlands at Hordern Vale in the Otway 
Ranges on 11 September by Gordon McCarthy. 


A Brown Tree Frog was found under a tile at the 
Bannockburn Bush by Stuart McCallum and Trevor Pescott 
on 12/09/18. 


Reptiles have become active now that warmer weather and 
sunshine have started to replace winter’s gloom. 


One Eastern Three-lined Skink was found under a tile at 
Bannockburn Bush on 12 September while at Little River 
Ripley Reserve there were seven found under the small tile 
grid we have there; several were very small individuals. 


Buckley Falls is a well-known site for Southern Water 
Skinks, and on 15/09/18 seven were seen by Trevor 
Pescott sun-basking on the rocks along the lower walk. 


Pale-flecked Garden Sunskinks (Garden Skinks) are 
locally abundant with several seen at Bannockburn Bush 
on 08/09/18 and 12/09/18 during checks on the tile grids 
we have there, and others were seen at the Inverleigh 
Nature Conservation Reserve on 09/09/18. 


On 08 September Jenny Possingham found an Eastern 
Blue-tongued Lizard in the garden in Highton at 8.30 a.m. 
on a cool morning. 


A Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) was caught at Inverleigh 
during the fauna survey on 09/09/18, while two very small 


individuals were discovered under tiles at Bannockburn There was no doubt about the identity of a Little Whip 
Bush during a routine check on 12/09/18. Snake we found under a tile at Bannockburn Bush on 


, 08/09/18—it was a very fine specimen! 
The body of a 70 cm snake was found beside Swan Bay at 


the end of Andersons Road where we have a tile grid as Observers: thanks to all the Club members who recorded 
part of our Swamp Skink search. It created some debate their fauna observations over the last month. 

as it closely resembled a Tiger Snake but it was later 

determined most likely to be a Lowlands Copperhead. 


GFNC News and events 


oolap Coastal Framework Plan still not released ellarine Landcare hosted a discussion on raptor 
despite 200 other reports being tabled in Parliament deaths in the region last week. The forum looked at 
on the last sitting day prior to the election. The GFNC is the role and potential impact that new generation 
very disappointed that a clear official statement has not rodenticides might be contributing to the 
been made about the saltworks future. Hints are being increased number of deaths noted. Michael Lohr, a 


dropped (Deakin study announcement) but without detail researcher from Edith Cowan University WA, spoke by 
that could keep the government to account. For example, phone to a presentation that was displayed to the 

the Labour Party now in election mode have promised that audience. 

township boundaries in the Bellarine and Surf Coast will be This most informative presentation gave a comprehensive 
more tightly controlled and in this same release made by overview of the issues and background to 

the Planning Minister, it refers to $8 million being used to the concerns showing up in investigations elsewhere. His 
upgrade significant parks and wetlands in the distinctive presentation can be viewed via the following Dropbox 


areas including Lake Connewarre, Moolap and coastal link. https://www.dropbox.com/ 

reserves. Is this related to existing programs, new money  sh/32riámosw4ru5d7AADGqLoDSmQRdHQWAUJd Js8a? 
or recycling some of the grants that have already been dl=0 

announced? Some clarity of what’s happening at Moolap 

is urgently needed. So far 10 raptors have been sent to the Wildlife Health 
https://www.premier.vic.gov.au/stopping-developers- Surveillance service in Werribee, and the Landcare group 
ruining-bellarine-and-the-surf-coast/ is awaiting test results to assess if rodenticides are a 


contributing factor. 


Pomborneit North ‘Bio Blitz’ fauna survey 


Thursday 25 to Sunday 28 October 2018 


A wonderful opportunity has arisen to monitor the fauna on a 160 ha property in the Stony Rises at Pomborneit North, 
about 20 km west of Colac. The property has some of the most intact Stony Rises woodland remaining in this part of the 
volcanic plain. 

The survey will concentrate on collecting baseline data on the fauna of the site, and is an integral part of a broader 
biodiversity project on the property which is supported by the CCMA’s Victorian Volcanic Plains Biodiversity Grants 
Program. 

We will be using Elliott and harp traps to search for both terrestrial mammals and bats, and we will install cameras for 
recording other fauna. One of the local environment groups has purchased a wildlife inspection camera which will be 
used to monitor hollows and nest boxes on the property. 

An invitation to join in the survey has been extended to members of the Timboon FNC, Birdlife groups and the wider 
community. 

Camping will be permitted on the property, or on an adjacent one, and other accommodation is available nearby. Phone 
reception is available on site, and a subsidy towards travel costs may be available for people registering to attend. 
Thursday 25 October: 10.00 a.m. onwards—meet at the Pomborneit Hall/CFA shed opposite Pombo Mart on the 
Foxhow Road just off the Princes Hwy to set up the equipment. 

Friday 26 to Sunday 28 October: 8.00 a.m. each day. 

There will be a night spotlight walk on Saturday, and it is hoped that local frog experts will meet us on site so that we 
can learn more about the Frog ID phone app. 


Please advise me on ppescott@gmail.com before Thursday 20 October if you would like to attend. We will have a guide 
to lead us into the property as access is a bit complicated! 
Becky McCann is coordinating the survey for the owner. Please contact her on 0409 842 471 or 


becky.mccann@hotmail.com if you have any ‘housekeeping’ questions. 
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Fauna survey report—Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve 
6-9 September 2018 


ntroduction 

The postponement of the fauna survey at Bamganie 
State Forest provided the opportunity to revisit the 
Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve, on this occasion 
using the west side of the reserve. We decided on the 
large area of Bracken that lends its name to Fern Track. 
The area is about 1.2km west of the Teesdale-Inverleigh 
Road, and we accessed the north edge of the bracken 
patch, from Fern Track. 
The dominant trees are Manna Gums Eucalyptus viminalis, 
with many fine specimens scattered across the site; there 
are also some Black Wattle Acacia mearnsii and Hedge 
Wattle A. paradoxa which create an open woodland 
environment with a dense bracken understorey. The soil is 
sandy, and this provides suitable growing conditions for a 
variety of plants including several species of orchids which 
were flowering. 


Elliott traps 

We set a total of 40 small Elliott traps, 30 of which were 
among the bracken and 10 under Manna Gums and Hedge 
Wattle where bracken was absent. The results were 
disappointing but not unexpected. Past experience has 
shown that there is a complete absence on small, 
ground-dwelling native mammals in other parts of the 
reserve—see Geelong Naturalist April 2018 for the results 
of a similar survey on the east side of the reserve where 
we caught only House Mice and Black Rats. 


Results 

We caught four House Mice Mus musculus, all in adjacent 
traps in the bracken patch, one on each of the first two 
nights, and two on the third night. 


Other mammal observations 

Short-beaked Echidna—none seen but some extensive 
diggings suggest they are present. 

Common Brushtail Possum—partial skeleton found. 
Swamp (Black) Wallaby—several seen. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo—noted. 

Red Fox—footprints in the sandy track, probably foxes. 
European Rabbit—diggings and scats present. 


Reptiles 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink—several small individuals 
seen. 

Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon)—one found. 


Earlier records 

Between 1982 and 1985 two GFNC members Lawrie 
Conole and Grant Baverstock published in Geelong 
Naturalist three articles on the mammals, and in 1992-93 
another on the frogs and reptiles of the Inverleigh Flora 
Reserve. 

They recorded 25 mammals of which five were arboreal 
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Trevor Pescott for Fauna Group 


species and 10 were bats; the balance included seven 
introduced mammals. There were no native small 
terrestrial mammals listed. 

The herpetofauna list was more interesting, perhaps, for it 
contained eight frogs including the Growling Grass Frog 
and Bibron’s Toadlet. Among the reptiles were Delicate 
Skink, now called the Dark-flecked Garden Sunskink, but 
this seems unlikely as it is not known from other places in 
the Geelong region. 

Also of interest is a comprehensive plant list by E. G. (Ted) 
Errey, compiled by the ‘botany group’ later called the Plant 
Group, with 170 native species recorded, with the note that 
‘almost 100 of which have been collected and pressed for 
use as reference material.’ 
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Thanks 

To Parks Victoria, for permission to carry out the survey, 

and to Tracey, Haiyan, Barry, Lothar, Zane and Kyra for 

setting, checking and collecting the Elliotts. 


Permits 
The survey was carried out in accordance with the 

conditions in WSIAEC approval 23.15, DELWP permit 
10007876 and SPFL 01192. 
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Checking the traps at Inverleigh. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Ten years of Hooded Plover recovery on the Bellarine and Surf Coast 


B irdLife Australia’s Beach-nesting Bird (BNB) team Some highlights from the report provided by the BNB team 
recently announced the launch of their report ‘Ten include: 

years of Hooded Plover recovery on the Bellarine 

Peninsula and Surf Coast: An overview and future e Over the 10 breeding seasons Hooded Plovers in 
recommendations’. this region have had a total of 248 nests, hatched 


. : y 218 chicks and raised 58 fledglings. 
The highly successful and ever expanding Beach-nesting 


Bird program began in 2006, and now involves over 750 à This region produced an average of 5.8 fledglings 
volunteers and 270 land managers across south eastern per season. This equates to 0.50 fledglings per pair, 
mainland Australia. Among these volunteers are a number h breedi 

of GFNC members, including some of the local the program breeding success target. 

coordinators such as Andrea Dennett and Jennie Turner. 


a Overall 86.3% of nests were managed following 
The report provides evidence of the success this project best practice guidelines. 
has achieved in Hooded Plover conservation and delivers 
site specific guidance for future management in order to ° Following a decade of intensive recovery efforts, the 
secure success into the future. It also highlights the breeding population has doubled from 9 to 18 


amazing work that the dedicated teams in these regions 
have contributed. As Meg Cullen, the Project Coordinator, 
said when thanking the volunteers: Without all the hours 
you have spent, binoculars hung around your neck, hiking 
up and down the beach, we would likely have lost half the The report is available on the BirdLife website at: 
breeding pairs rather than doubled them! 


breeding pairs. 


http://birdlife.org.au/documents/ 
bnb Bellarine Surf Coast final MS PDF opt.pdf 


Next fauna surveys 


Anglesea Heath 
11—14 October 2018 


This month we will return to an area we have looked at several times in the past, sometimes with excellent results. It is 
a very interesting area. To reach the survey site turn down Gum Flats Road which runs off Forest Road in a general 
westerly direction. 


The program is as follows: 
Thursday 11 October: meet at 1.00 p.m. the bridge over the creek at Gum Flat. 
Friday 12 to Sunday 14 October: meet at 8.00 a.m. at Gum Flat. 


Note that this area is also the meeting/parking place for trail-bike riders so it is likely there will be a number of vehicles 
and trailers parked there as well. We may move our vehicles to another site later in the mornings. 


If the weather is warm and calm we will use our harp traps in a search for bats. 


Thursday 25-Sunday 28 October: We have a weekend planned to carry out a survey on a property in the Stony 
Rises, on the west shore of Lake Corangamite. This is a wonderful opportunity to spend time at one of the most 
remarkable places in our survey area. Among the species found here is the Corangamite Water Skink. See page 5 in 
this issue of Geelong Naturalist for details. 


November 2-3: Reptile search—we will check some of the various tile grids including those in the Brisbane Ranges if 
possible, and Little River Ripley. 


November 8-11: Bamganie State Forest. 


December 9-10: Reptile search at Swan Bay shoreline for Swamp Skinks and Pt Addis to look for Mountain Dragons. 
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September butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


W ith spring the butterflies have arrived. First the Yellow Admirals, then the Australian Painted Ladies, which are a 
migratory species, flying south. Sometimes they come in great numbers, but generally after a good rainy season, 
so | am not expecting many this year. Several generations are completed annually, but we have never recorded 
migrations flying north in autumn. They fly very fast within about two metres of the ground. The first Green Grass-dart 
has been recorded. The most exciting observation, by Margaret MacDonald, in Gilbert Street, Aireys Inlet, was of a Silky 
Hairstreak. This is very unusual in the Geelong Otway region. It is usually found in wetter regions, but also in Lerderderg 
and the Grampians. It is regarded as vulnerable in Victoria. It is one of the blue butterflies (in spite of its black and 
orange colour), and its larvae are associated with ants; the larval food plants are wattles. 


Observers 


BML, Bernie Lingham; BSm, Brett Smith; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HSc, Helen Schofield; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
MMc, Margaret MacDonald; RUp, Rustem Upton; TFI, Tom Fletcher; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Green Grass-dart 19/9/18 | Geelong West 1 resting on indigenous vegetation, HS 
not on a flower. Sunny, windy. About 
12 noon 
14/9/18 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 6 individuals on South Track over a 
60-minute period. Warm afternoon, 
a 19/9/18 | Petras Place, Ocean Grove 
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DE 17/9/18 | Harrison Court, Highton 1, first of season here 
18/9/18 | The Farmers Place Café, Freshwater 1 R 
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Silky Hairstreak 19/9/18 | Gilbert St, Aireys Inlet 1. On a wattle, probably Golden M 
Wattle. Photographed 
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Silky Hairstreak Photo: Margaret MacDonald 
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September Bird Group meeting report 
Notes on fairy-wren research 





Fairy-wrens 

We have 10 of the world’s 12 fairy-wren (Malurus) species 
in Australia, distributed throughout the continent. They are 
all-year-round residents and facultative cooperative 
breeders, so they can live in groups when youngsters delay 
dispersal to help feed at new nests on the territory. Males 
are more brightly plumaged than females in all Australian 
species, but both sexes sing complex songs. 


Superb Fairy-wrens 

We study Superb Fairy-wrens at Serendip Sanctuary, 
where there is a high-density population, with almost 100 
family groups living in the 28-hectare area where we focus 
our studies. Birds have been banded with unique 
combinations of coloured leg bands since 2009 to allow us 
to distinguish individuals in the wild, and nestlings are 
banded in the nest, so we know their ages and histories. 


Knowing the age of birds allowed us to test how their 
complex songs vary with age. We found that in females as 
well as males, older birds have larger repertoires of the 
different syllable types they combine to produce songs. On 
average, females have repertoire sizes of around 23 
different syllable types, and males have about 26 syllable 
types in their repertoires. 


Monitoring the same birds over the course of their lives has 
allowed us to identify consistent individual differences in 
risk-related behaviour, an aspect of animal personality, that 
are detectable just a week after hatching, and maintained 
for multiple years. These differences may be related to their 
pace-of-life, because birds that were more long-lived were 
more cautious, exploring a novel environment more slowly 
than birds that didn’t survive as long. 


Purple-crowned Fairy-wrens 

Purple-crowned Fairy-wrens are riparian specialists that 
live along the rivers and creeks of north-west Australia. In 
this monsoonal climate, months with more rainfall see more 
nesting activity and also larger clutch sizes. Increases in 
rainfall are beneficial because they drive increases in the 
abundance of insects that Purple-crowneds feed on, 


Michelle Hall 





Photos: Michelle Hall 


because most nests are built close to water, increased 
flooding also causes widespread nest failure. 


Lovely and Purple-backed Fairy-wrens 

Lovely Fairy-wrens occur in north-east Australia and can be 
seen in remnant mangroves in the Cairns area, while the 
dulcis subspecies of the purple-backed fairy-wren lives on 
the sandstone escarpments of Kakadu National Park. Both 
are striking for the colourful plumage of females, by 
comparison with the plain brown female plumage of many 
other fairy-wren species. A comparative analysis across all 
fairy-wrens, emu-wrens, and grasswrens showed that 
species where females have dull brown plumage tend to 
live in open habitat, whereas species with more 
conspicuous plumage tend to live in closed habitat, 
suggesting predation pressure is an important factor 
affecting female plumage colour in Maluridae. 





Lovely Fairy-wren male and female 


Photo: Michelle Hall 
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September 2018 Bellarine Peninsula 
Orange-bellied Parrot Surveys 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


wenty-three keen, enthusiastic and energetic 

volunteers offered their time to assist with the 
September OBP surveys. An Orange-bellied Parrot was 
found in a restricted access area of Swan Bay. The bird 
was a juvenile male (first year) bred in captivity and 
released at Melaleuca, southwest Tasmania, in February 
2018. 


As was the case on the July survey weekend Saturday was 
a glorious day though Sunday dawned with strong winds. 
Fortunately not as strong as in July so the surveys went 
ahead! 


In other news from the surveys, fewer Blue-winged Parrots 
were seen, which is probably to be expected as these birds 
move to more wooded areas to breed. Highest number was 
19 south of the jetty at Swan Bay. Once more some 
observers were fortunate to see an adult and an almost 
adult White-bellied Sea-Eagle at Swan Bay. An interesting 
sidelight was a Black Falcon, soaring in an early spring 
thermal, which elicited a noisier and more concerted And here is a link to the DELWP (Victoria) Facebook about 
response from several Magpies than did two Wedge-tailed the exciting find: https://www.facebook.com/ 

Eagles and five Black Kites in the vicinity! The magpies DELWPBarwonSouthWest/photos/ 


flew straight past the eagles and up towards the falcon. ==, 439367398524385/1859170860844018/?type=3&theater 





Volunteers search at Swan Bay. Photo: Craig Morley 


Included here are some photos, provided by some of the 


jen And in the latest news from Melaleuca S.W. Tasmania 


Two adult male OBPs have returned to the breeding 
grounds in Tasmania for the 2018/19 breeding season. 


Follow the news on https://www.facebook.com/ 
TasmanianOrangebelliedParrot/ 





A stunning adult male Blue-winged Parrot at Swan Bay 
feeding on Shrubby Glasswort. 
Photo: Margaret Alcorn 





Two OBPs at Lake Connewarre in May; with a 
juvenile Blue-winged Parrot. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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A brief summary of the 2018 Bellarine Peninsula OBP 
season 


Over the three OBP surveys on the Bellarine Peninsula 
(May, July, Sept) more than 40 volunteers have offered 
their time, efforts and expertise. A good proportion assisted 
with surveys in at least two of the searches and several 
completed surveys on each of the survey weekends. This 
represents a volunteer effort (in-kind) of over 450 hours 
based on a minimum of three hours for the survey and at 
least two hours for travel and preparation before and 
packing up after the surveys. On a personal level, and 
more broadly from the OBP National Recovery Team, a 


ACE UTE 
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OBP feeding on Shrubby Glasswort at Swan Bay in September. 


sincere thanks to each one of these keen and dedicated 
people. | also wish to acknowledge and sincerely thank the 
Parks Victoria officers who so willingly and ably assist with 
transport to remote places. 


To reiterate, this year we found three OBPs at Lake 
Connewarre in May. There were two wild-bred birds (an 
adult male, a juvenile male) and a captive-bred male, which 
was one of a group released at Melaleuca in February 
2018. 


A wild-bred juvenile male OBP was seen at Swan Bay in 
July and a captive-bred male at Swan Bay in September. 
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Photo: Craig Morley 


WIDER GEELONG FLORA LECTURE 


Tuesday 9th October 2018 
7:30pm 


Carnivorous Plants 


Guest Speaker: 


Mr Roger Wileman 


From the Australian Plant Society 


Location: Geelong Botanic Gardens; Meeting Room. 
Tea/coffee available at 7pm. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Road & Eastern Park Circuit. 
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Ted Errey Nature Circuit, Brisbane Ranges National Park—excursion report 


16 September 2018 


Leaders: Barry Lingham and Bernie Lingham 


The Ted Errey Nature Circuit is a popular walking trail in 
the Brisbane Ranges National Park (BRNP). In 2001 the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club, in conjunction with Parks 
Victoria, opened the Circuit to acknowledge Ted’s valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the region’s natural 
history and the flora of the Brisbane Ranges. Ted was the 
Club’s acknowledged expert on all things botanical. He 
was a Club Life Member and Committee member for 14 
years and had held the positions of Treasurer, Newsletter 
Editor and President. 


The eight km circuit trail passes through some of the most 
interesting scenery and diverse habitats of the BRNP. A 
series of interpretive signs were developed by the GFNC 
and placed at various locations to inform and enhance the 
experience of those using the trail. 


Early on Sunday 16 September, a small but enthusiastic 
group of Club members met at the junction of Switch Road 
and Nelson Track and walked the track eastwards towards 
Nelsons Lookout, returning 90 minutes later. The key focus 
of the walk was plant observation. Many plant species 
were noted along the track and attention often focused on 
those in flower, including: 


Cut-leaf Daisy Brachyscome multifida—widespread 

Common Correa Correa reflexa —flowering prolifically 

Rosemary Grevillea Grevillea rosmarinifolia —limited 
number of plants flowering 

Twin-flower Beard-heath Leucopogon fletcheri ssp. 
brevisepalus —with its most westerly occurrences 
being the Brisbane Ranges and Daylesford; it was a 
new plant for some in the group 

Early Nancy Wurmbea dioica—widespread with both male 
plants and female plants noted. 





Blue Fingers 


Photo: Bernie Lingham 
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Report by Bernie Lingham and Barry Lingham 


Of interest along this stretch of Nelsons Track were 
flowering and non-flowering orchids. It was the day for the 
Caladenias spider orchids: Pink Fingers C. carnea and 
Dusky Fingers C. fuscata were seen as individual plants, or 
in small groups. The beautiful Blue Fingers Cyanicula 
caerulea were a highlight, with several individual plants 
easily observed in vegetation bordering the track. 


Pterostylis greenhoods were present with limited numbers 
of Trim Greenhood P. concinna, Dwarf Greenhood P. nana 





Twin-flower Beard-heath, Brisbane Ranges 16/9/2018 
Photo: Bernie Lingham 


and Nodding Greenhood P. nutans still in flower. Some of 
the flowers were past their prime and the leaves of many of 
the greenhood rosettes were dry or yellowing. 


Prior to lunch the group also walked a short section of the 
Aqueduct Track. Up to this point the birdlife had been fairly 
sparse in the cold windy conditions but we hit a ‘purple 
patch’ at one section of this track. In one small area we 
saw a pair of Scarlet Robins, a vocal male Rufous Whistler, 
several Buff-rumped Thornbills and Striated Thornbills, as 
well as active Spotted Pardalotes. Nearby a Golden 
Whistler was calling, as was a Grey Shrike-thrush. A photo 
of the Striated Pardalote revealed a yellow wing spot, 
diagnostic of the subspecies Pardalotus striatus striatus 
that visit southern Australia over the colder months and 
then migrate across Bass Strait to breed in Tasmania. 


We were also treated to wonderful displays of flowering 
Brisbane Ranges Grevillea Grevillea steiglitziana; a superb 
plant which is restricted in range to parts of the Brisbane 
Ranges and nearby areas including Steiglitz and Anakie. 


Following a short stop for lunch at Stony Creek Picnic area 
we headed back along Switch Road and walked a section 
of the Red Beak Track, which is also part of the Ted Errey 


circuit. New plants observed in this location included: Bird List—Nelson Track and Aqueduct Track 


Small Swamp-daisy Allittia uliginosa—widespread Long-billed Corella 
Red Beaks (orchid) Pyrorchis nigricans—leaves only Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rusty Pomaderris Pomaderris ferruginea—large 
Crimson Rosella 
shrubs 
Blue Fingers Cyanicula caerulea—in addition to blue Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
specimens, one white form plant was observed. Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
We finished the day with a short stop at Butcher's Road White-throated Treecreeper 
where the yellow heads of Leopard Orchid Diuris pardina Superb Fairy-wren 
were easily seen in the grass bordering stretches of the - - 
road, along with many of the showy Wax-lip Orchids Striated Thornbill 


Glossodia major. Buff-rumped Thornbill 


Brown Thornbill 
Throughout the day it was challenging trying to confirm 
identification of plants and trees that were new to us. Non- Spotted Pardalote 
flowering or plants in bud were sometimes difficult. For Striated Pardalote 
example; a member of the Asteracea family with hanging Eastern Spinebil 
closed flower heads—later confirmed as White Everlasting 
Chrysocephalum baxteri—had us puzzled for most of the Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
day. However we enjoyed the challenge of learning about White-eared Honeyeater 


plants we observed and sharing the day in good company. White-naped Honeyeater 


Eucalyptus species noted: 





Brown Stringybark E. baxteri 

Bundy E. goniocalyx 
Red Stringybark E. macrorhyncha 
Messmate Stringybark E. obliqua 
lronbark E. tricarpa 
Manna Gum E. viminalis 





Plant list for Nelson Track and Aqueduct Track 


Scientific Name 
|Acaciamearnsii Cd Black Wattle — | | 
_Acacia myrtifolia | Myrtle Wattle — | | 
|Acaciaparadoxa |HedgeWatle | | 
_Acacia pycnantha |GoldenWatle | | 
| Acrotriche serrulata | Honeypots J o S O 
Banksia marginata | Silver Banksia J S O 
| Brunonia australis Cd Blue Pincushion J coy 
| Caladeniacarnea Cd Pink Fingers | O 
| Caladeniafuscata Cid Dusky Fingers | O 
Cassytha glabella Cid Slender Dodder-laurel | | 
| Chamaescilla corymbosa var corymbosa | Blue Stars J> S O 
_Comesperma volubile | Love Creeper | O 
| Coronidium scorpioides ^ | Button Everlasting |  —  — | 
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Common Correa le l 
Common Bilybutons | — < — 
Blue Fingers 
Small Gnat Orchid 
ax Lily 
howy Parrot pea 

cented Sundew 
all Sundew 
imbing Sundew 
ommon Heath 
ent Goodenia 
ommon Raspwort 

osemary Grevillea 


ushy Needlewood 
Isopogon ceratophyllus orny Cone-bush k 
Kennedia prostrata unning Postman 


Leucopogon virgatus Common Beard-heath 
Lomandra filiformis sp attle Mat-rush 
Lomatia ilicifolia 


* 


Leucopogon fletcheri ssp. brevisepalus Twin-flower Beard-heath 


oft Millotia 
Common Rice-flower 
| 


* 
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ER 
O 
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ed 
Grevillea steiglitziana risbane Ranges Grevilea | ss 
Ss 
Hydrocotyle laxiflora tinking Pennywort 
Many drying or yellowing rosettes. 
Pterostylis nana 


Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood ————— 
Pultenaea daphnoides Large-leaf Bush-pea | 


Leptospermum myrsinoides Heath Teatree 


hite Marianth 

un Orchid 
Ivy-leaved Violet 
Early Nancy 
Austral Grass tree 


Notes: * Non-flowering plants or plants in bud 
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Incidental plant list for Red Beak Track and Butcher's Road 


Acianthus caudatus Mayfly Orchid 
Allittia uliginosa mall Swamp-daisy 


CD 


Sieber Crassula et 
Corybas sp elmet-orchid 
Cyanicula caerulea lue Fingers White form. 


eopard Orchid 
Wax-lip Orchid 


| | 
Grevillea chrysophaea Golden Grevillea Soo Ug 
Pomaderris ferruginea Rusty Pomaderris T 

| ed Beaks [E 

di ee 


J 


Pyrorchis nigricans 
Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller 
Tetratheca ciliata Pink-bells 


Tetratheca bauerifolia Heath Pink-bells 





Plant lists compiled by Bernie Lingham, Ellinor Campbell and Barry Lingham. 
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September bird observations—some highlights 


pring is well and truly with us now and the Bellarine 

Peninsula and surrounding areas are currently a 
treasure trove of bird activity, enjoyed and reported by a 
large number of dedicated observers. 


Spring heralds the return of many migrant birds which 
return to our rich area for feeding and breeding. This 
month’s observations comprise a very long list of 
fascinating records illustrating this annual phenomenon 
with Rufous Whistlers seen and heard at Durdidwarrah in 
recent days along with a species that is always a regional 
highlight—the Rufous Songlark. Dusky Woodswallows 
have returned in good numbers to our woodland and 
riparian areas. Cuckoo records have been many and 
varied, with all of the local species recorded as well as the 
two rarer species—Black-eared Cuckoo in the northern 
dry area of the You Yangs and a most unexpected Brush 
Cuckoo in urban Geelong. Pallid Cuckoos arrived in late 
August as predicted and seem to be widespread now. 
Fan-tailed and the two Bronze-Cuckoos are similarly 
widespread and detected readily by their reliable calls. 
Fairy Martins are returning to many familiar sites to breed 
and Australian Reed-Warblers are giving away their 
spring-summer presence with penetrating calls from reed 
beds across the district. 


There is still water in many wetlands and it was a great 
delight to see two Darters at St Leonards—a widespread 
species that was once a great rarity around Geelong. A 
few Black-tailed Native-hens have been seen and 
similarly the diminutive Baillon’s Crake spied on several 
wetlands. Cattle Egrets are developing a hint of their 
orange breeding colour in some of the rural paddocks that 
they frequent and numerous small family groups of 
Brolgas are delighting observers around Reedy Lake, 
Bancoora and Buckley. A Kelp Gull was a great sighting 
on the Surf Coast and Whiskered Terns have now turned 
up in moderate numbers right across the Geelong region. 


Low to moderate numbers of Banded Stilts are back and 
often sharing their saline habitat with Red-necked 
Avocets. The first of this season’s Latham’s Snipe counts 
resulted in birds seen in Belmont, Collendina and, rather 
surprisingly at a wetland adjoining Karaaf. Hopefully 
numbers will grow over the next few weeks in many sites. 


The vagrant Northern Shoveler documented last month at 


Lake Modewarre returned after an absence of some weeks 
and is again in the middle of the receding lake waters 
apparently associating with the related Australasian 
Shovelers. 


Black Falcon records are not common in our district but 
this month there are numerous records of this supreme 
master of the air from no less than four different locations. 
Spotted Harriers also continue to be observed around 
Modewarre, Gheringhap and Shelford. 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


Flame Robins are hanging on for the end of their winter 
dispersal in many sites and will soon retreat to more 
heavily wooded areas, generally at higher altitude, to 
breed. Gang-gang Cockatoos are also still wandering 
locally but in smaller flocks with more sub-adults being 
seen. A suburban Little Wattlebird was a big surprise in 
Newtown as was a Noisy Miner. A Scarlet Robin at 
Curlewis, apparently associating with the more usual 
Flame Robins, was most unexpected away from the usual 
woodlands, and Weebills continue to be recorded 
regularly. It will be of great interest to see if any breed in 
their new locales over spring and summer. And writing of 
robins, a male Red-capped Robin is currently delighting 
observers near Meredith. Southern Boobooks have been 
flushed and heard across the area and Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos continue to roam in small numbers. 


This wonderful variety of records, from so many of our 
Observers, is testimony to the very special region in which 
we live and wander and the dedication and skill of so many 
keen and talented observers. We thank them all and list 
them here: 


Amy Scheitner, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Brett 
Roberts, Chrissy Freestone, Craig Morley, David Hollands, 
David Rantall, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Geoff 
Gates, George Appleby, Gordon McCarthy, Graham 
Possingham, Janene Schillier, Jennie Turner, Jennifer 
Carr, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Lorraine Phelan, 
Maddie Glynn, Marilyn Hewish, Neil Tucker, OBP survey, 
Paul Schillier, Phil Hunter, Richard Alcorn, Richard 
Weatherly, Robert Missen, Rod Lowther, Ross Auchettl, 
Tom Fletcher, Trevor Hodson, Trevor Lumb. 


And, of course, don't forget that you can look at the 
observations on the GFNC web-site at https:// 


www .gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


or go to https://ebird.org/australia/explore and explore 
species or species maps. 





Hooded Plovers at Kennett River 15/9/18. 
Photo: Alison Watson 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 25 October 2018 


Wooloomanata in spring 


Leader: Craig Morley 


This is a great opportunity to visit this private property 
to the west of the You Yangs. We will investigate this 
fascinating area in spring and further add to our 
knowledge of the birds that frequent Hovells Creek 
and environs. Come and join us to see what turns up. 
Depending on the weather and how spring is unfolding 
we may be rewarded with trillers, Rainbow Bee-eaters 
and woodswallows and much more. 


Meet: 

9.00 a.m. inside the entrance to Wooloomanata off 
Sandy Creek Rd, Lara. 

Google maps https://www.google.com.au/maps/ 
place/37%C2%B056'13.5%225+144%C2% 
B023'35.2%22E/@-37.937075,144.3912862,573m/ 
data=!3m2!1e3!4b1!4m6!3m5!1s0x0:0x0!7e2!8m2!3d- 
37.937075!4d144.3930982 


Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual, as you 
may otherwise get left behind; we will drive into the 
property and park well away from the main road. 

NB: No specific car-pooling arrangements have been 
made, but please contact other club members and see 
if you can share the journey. 


Finish: approximately 12.15 p.m. or later if you 
wish to stay for lunch. 


Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks to carry along 
the creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope 
(optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a 
warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. Please bring 
lunch if you'd like to stay on. We will be walking for 
about 2.5 hours and will return to the vehicles for a 
late morning tea/early lunch. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 042 919 6634 on the 
morning of the excursion). 


Contributions invited for the 
Geelong Naturalist 


Members are encouraged to submit short 
articles and photos for consideration for the 
Geelong Naturalist each month. 

If you have observed and/or photographed 
something interesting in the natural world of 
Geelong and its surrounds, 
please send it to us! 


Please refer to the back page for submission 
details. 
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GFNC and FNCB excursion 


Sunday 4 November 2018 


(Note change of date) 
Enfield State Park 
Contact: Rod Lowther 


The Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat (FNCB) will be 
hosting this year's joint excursion to the Enfield State 
Park. 


The area managed by Parks Victoria is a favourite spot 
for the FNCB. The heathy dry forest is known for its wide 
range of interesting flora and at this time of the year a 
good display of wattles and pea flowers. The highlight is 
likely to be the Enfield Grevillea and a good selection of 
orchids. The park has had 120 birds recorded, so there 
will be something for everyone on this excursion. 


Meet: 8.40 a.m. at the parking area west of the 
flyover at the junction of the M1 Geelong Ring Road 
and Hamilton Hwy. There is a parking area near the 
disused brickworks. We can then carpool to our 
destination with detailed journey instructions and route 
map provided on the day. The journey is approximately 
80 km and takes about a little over an hour. 


At this stage, we are planning to meet the Ballarat group 
at 10.00 a.m. outside the Little Hard Hills Hotel on the 
Ballarat-Colac Rd (southern end of the Enfield Village) 
for those travelling there who reside west of the Geelong 
marshalling point. If you are going direct, please call us a 
week beforehand to confirm, as this Enfield meeting 
point may be subject to late change. 


Bring: Morning tea and lunch, hat, binoculars, strong 
footwear. Plant and bird field guides could be helpful. 
Weather by the first week in November can be hot so 
bring sunscreen along, but it can also turn chilly and wet 
so check weather conditions a few days before the 
excursion. 


For more information or if you are seeking assistance 
with transportation, please contact Rod Lowther 
0419 633 960 or email the club at info@ gfnc.org.au 


Mailing roster 
October; Joan & Tibor Korn 
November; Jan Venters 





Coming events 


OCTOBER 2018 NOVEMBER 2018 

Fauna survey: Reptile search 

Excursion: Enfield Forest with Ballarat FNC 

General Meeting: Frogs of Geelong 

Plant Group: Meeting sharing photos and observations 
Bird Group: Margaret Alcorn—Natimuk—Douglas Salt 
Fauna survey: Anglesea Heath Lakes 

Program meeting 19 Committee meeting 

Bird Group: Andy Taylor—Black-faced Cormorants 22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Barwon Heads, Bluff, 
Publication subcommittee meeting River, Moonah Park, L. Murtnagurt. 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata 24 Challenge Bird Count: Brisbane Ranges, You Yangs tbc 


General Meeting: Jeff Yugovic—Predator-prey ecology of 2-3 
southeast Australia and the Geelong region 4 
SEANA Anglesea component of ANN (29/9-8/10) 6 
Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: Carnivorous 

plants 15 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Rod Lowther 


0419 633 960 


rod.lowther@live.com 


Publications and Comunication Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Subcommittee Chair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Jane Morrow morrowjane5@gmail.com 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 lphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 29 October 2018 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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